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FOREWORD 


Higher education under State control and partial State 
support has been accepted in principle by each of the 48 
States. The extent of support and the method of control 
vary greatly from State to State but there has been universal 
acceptance of the principle that higher education is at least 
in part a State responsibility. 

In carrying out this responsibility, States have been con- 
cerned too often more with the development of individual 
institutions than they hjve with a State system of higher 
education. Of late ye^, however, this policy has begun to 
embarrass the States somewhat because it has been dis-, 
covered that by the policy of developing institutions more 
or less independent one of the other, the States’ interests 
were not always being best served. The costs were not 
always as low as they should be. 

The crux of the problem was usually found in the duplica- 
tion of courses or curricula in the several institutions. As 
one after another of the States instituted surveys to help in 
the solution of their problems, duplication was found to take 
first place in most cases as the point of greatest difficulty. 
Accordingly, it has been thought useful to niake a study of 
the question of duplication as it has been treated in each of 
the five recent surveys of higher educationconducted in 
different States. The results of this study are reported in 
the present manuscript and should be an aid to the many 
States struggling with the problem of duphcation in their • 
institutions of higher education. 


Bess Goodykoontz, 
Acting Commissioner. 
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thh: problem of duplicvtion, 

\s \ltacke(i in ('erlain Stat(' Surv(*ysof Higher Kducation 

r.llAPTKH I 
IN rHODUCTION 

A I’ROBLFIM confronting many .Stales is tlie reorganiza- 
tion of their State-sn'i)|)orte(i progratns of higher educa- 
tion so as to* eliminate duplication of functions among the 
institutions. The |)roblem has become more acute in recent 
years and may possibly jeopardize in a measure tlic future 
success of State-su|)portcd higher education. 

What are the fundamental causes and elh'cts of duplica- 
tion of functions among the institutions? 

What steps should be taken by the Stale to reorganize its^ 
program so as to minimize such duplication? 

^Miat criteria should l)o utilized, to determine whether 
duplication is necessary or unnecessary, in the several major 
fields or professional branches of higher learning? 

Wlnit procedure should be followed in the allocation of 
ctarricula to individual institutions in a State to prevent un- 
wise duplication and overlapjaing? 

States have encountered difliculty in finding answers to 
these (piestions. The purpose of this study is In present such 
solutions of them as are contained i.n certain State surveys 
made by commissioias or committees created largely for this 
puij)ose and composed of higher edaication specialists. In all 
the members serving on the commissions or committees 
came from without the particular State where thev con- 
ducted surveys and were not susceptible, therefore, to the 
pressure of local influence and interests. Their opinions and 
recoimncnriations for the most effective means of reorganizing 
the State-supported programs of higher education and of 
eliminating duplication w'ere based on unprejudiced and 
unbiased investigations. 

' The sitoation existing in these individual States differed 
radically. In some of the States a large number of institu- 
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tions had been established, many of which were found per- 
forming similar functions. There were other States where the 
institutions were not so numerous, yet overlapping and 
duplication of curricula occurred in certain major fields or 
professional branches of liigher education. On this account 
no assumption is made that the proposals and recommenda- 
tions made by the commission or committee for one State will 
apply with CQual force to another State. General principles, 
however, should be disclosed that may bo applicable and 
useful to all States. 

Method oj treatment— \n conducting their investigations, 
the commissions or committees made different approaches to 
the problem in the individual States. As a result some of the 
surveys were comprehensive in scope and dealt with a wide 
range of higher educational cpiestions. This study will be 
confined to those phases of the surveys relating only to the 
reorganization of the State programs and to the elimination 
of duplication among the institutions. The method of treat- 
ment consists of showing the character of the problem con- 
fronting each State, including the fundamental causes and 
effecte of duplication and the plan of reorganization proposed 
by the surv.ey commission or committee. Next will be pre- 
sented the criteria utilized by the commission or committee 
in-each State to determine the question of whether duplication 
in the various major fields or professional branches of higher 
education was necessary and whether it should be eliminated. 
The number of institutions where duplication was found by 
the survey in specific major fields or professional branches 
including teacher training, graduate work, research, and 
extension together with the recommendations of the com- 
mission or committee will then be shown for each State. 

Source oJ data.— This study is based on an analysis of the 
published reports of these commissions or committees, the 
surveys in every instanqig^th one exception being authorized 
by legal enactments of tno State legislatures. State surveys 
comprising the study include those made in Georgia in 1933, 
'North Carolina in 1932, Oregon in 1930, Texas in 1932, and 
Virginia in 1928. The reason for the selecrf.ion of these par- 
ticular surveys was their recency . 

The Georgia survey was published in the form of a re- 
port to the board of regents of the university system of 
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Geoi^ia and was conducted by a survey committee composed 
of George A. Works, chairman, professor of higher education. 
University of Chicago; Edward C. Elliott, president of 
Purdue University; L. D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
• vorsity of Minnesota; George F. Zook, president of the Uni- 
versity of Akron; and Charles H. Judd, dean of the school of 
education. University of Chicago. The committee was 
assisted in the survey by a group of 15 additional specialists 
in different fields of higher education, none of whom was a 
resident of Georgia. 

The North Carolina survey was printed as a report of the 
North Carolina Commission on University Consolidation 
made by a survey coimnittce composed of George A. Worb, 
chairman, dean of students and university examiner. Uni- 
versity of Chicago; F. L. MeVey, president of the University 
of Kentucky; and G. S. Ford, dean of the graduate school. 
University of Minnesota. Six specialists in the different 
fields of higher education, none of whom was a resident of 
North Carolina, assisted the committee in the survey. A 
number of other leaders in higher education served in a 
consultative capacity. These included: L. D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minnesota; E. C. Elliott, presi- 
dent of Purdue University ; Fred J. Kelly, chief of the division 
of higher education. United States Office of Education; 
Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teacldng (deceased); and George F. Zook, 
president of the University of Akron (now director, Ameri- 
can Council on Education). 

The Oregon survey was published under the title. Survey 
of Public Higher Education in Oregon, and was conducted 
by the United States Office of Education at the request of 
the Oregon State Board of Higher Education. The survey 
commission as oiganized by the Office of Education indu(jled: 
Arthur J. Klein, director, formerly chief of the division of 
collegiate and professional education, United States Office of 
Education, and now professor of higher education, Ohio 
State University ; George A. Worki^ professor of higher edu- 
cation, University df Chicago; aa^ Fred J. Kelly, chief of the 
division.<pf higher education. United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Bpecial assistants participating in the survey were 
Palme^'Johnson, University of Minnesota; Thomas E. 
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Bonhor, Toarbri^? OoHo£rri Col^iinhin rni\'lorsity-: K. E. Lir>(J- 
snv, riiiv(‘rsi(y..of I’ittshnrjih ; Victor 11. Noll, I'nivorsily of 
*Minn<‘?;ota: Bonjaiiiirr \V. Frazier, .lolin II. MrN'ooly, nn<l 
Wiiltcr .1 (Jrroi^cAf, I’nitrd States Oflico of F'dunUion. 

The Te.vjls* surv(*\’ was a part of a ()rinted report of a 
‘joint coniiipttee of ilu* Te.\ris Le<rislature composed of 
inend)ers of the State senate and 3 na'inhers of the vStatc 
hon.-^e of representatives. This coniinitlet' was <'reate"d hy a 
concurrent resohyfion .adopted hy the leirislatiire ia 1931 for 
the puqaise of investigating' all State institutions, depart- 
m'ents of any and all kinds, itu lialin^ the judiciary, eleeinos- 
ynnrv, and edn,catio^al institutiofis, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether such institiitions and departments could not 
he operated a^reater efficiency and less expense to the tax- 
payers of thO State. The committee was especially charjred 
with the duty of makin<i recommendations for the elimina- 
tion of duplications, chan^in<r of policies, and eonsolidation 
of institutions and departments in order to reiiuce the cost 
of conductinj; the p:overnment. In making its investigation 
the committee employed the .services of Orilfenhagen As- 
.sociates, sj)ecialists in puhlic administration ami finance, to 
conduct^a study of the entire .State governtnent. In the re- 
■ port of the'jtiint legislative committee us prepared by the 
staff of Grilfenhageh <t Associates, were contained three large 
volumes devoted entirely to the institutiojis of higher educa- 
tion. The report was submitted by theneominittee to the 
1933 session of the Texjts Ijogislature. 

The Virginia survey was included in the Rej>ort of a Sur- 
vey of thk Puhlic Educational System of Virginia made hy 
an educational commission. Tlfls commission was composed 
of 2 members of the State senate, 3 members of the State 
house of delegates, and 6 members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, who were residents of the State but not profes- 
• sionnlly connected with the State educational system. A 
staff of educational experts and specialists, who were non- 
residents of Virginia, were employed by the commission to 
conduct the survey. The survey staff coniprised: M. ^ 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, direr'tor; Jirlian E. Butter- 
worth, Cornell University; F.. G. Bonser, Teachers College, 
■ Columbia University; Calvin O. Davis, Univei]pity of Mich- 
igan; Fred J. Kelly, University of Minnesota (now chief, 
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division oT liighor education, Tnitod States Office of R<luca- 
tion); \V. ('arson Ryan, SwartlirnoYe ('olIe;;c; Charles Mc- 
Kcnrui, State Teachers Colle<re, Ypsilimti, Micli ; W T. B. 
Williams, Tiiskecpee Institute and Slater Foiirulation ; ('. .1. 
AmhTsoii, I'niversity of Wisconsin;, John G. Fowlkes, 
riiiversity of Wisconsin; and Messrs, (iri fh'idiap'ii A' Asso- 
(iatcs, Inc., Washington, D. ('., and C’liicago, 111 In 
addition, 1.? associati's assisted in the siirvcv. 

LiwilatloiiM of Stud)/. — In the interpretations of the con- 
tents of this study, if must not he concIudetJ that these Stat(*s 
have n'organized their systems of hij^her etlncation or elirni- 
nat«'d duplication in accordanci' with the reeoinniendations 
of^the survey coininissions or conimittees. No attempt has 
tieen made to ascertain the steps taken hy the individual 
Mates to (‘arry into elTeet these recoiumeiuhitions. 

Ackiioirledgmeitt.-- Ihdoro the final publication of the hul- 
letin, proof sheets were submitted to the dire<‘tors of the 
scvi'ral surveys for eriticisin. The author, thert'fore, wishes 
to e.\|)ress his appreciation to Dr, Oeorjie A. Works for 
\ reviewing the sections relatinjr to the (icorgia and North 
Carolina surveys, to Dr. Arthur J. Klein for the Oregon 
Mirvey, and to GrifTenhageii & Associates for the Texas 
>nr<T‘y. 
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CHAPTER II 


CHARACTER OF PROBLEM AND PROPOSED PLAN OF 
REORGANIZATION 

T he character of problem of duplication con- 
fronting each of the five States was dependent in a large 
measure on the State’s policy in the development of its pro- 
gram of higher education. In order to present this problem, 
the survey^commission or committee made a careful analysis ' 
-of the prevailing policy. A complete appraisal of the institu- 
tions existing at the time of the survey was also made reveal- 
ing the principal defects in the State’s Urogram and the 
fundamental causes and effects of duplication. 

As a solution of the problem the commission or committee 
proposed a general plan of reorganization for each State. 
This plan involved the determination of the number of insti- 
tutions to be supported by the State and the particular type 
of institutions to be included in the system. Guiding prin- 
ciples for the coordination of the institutions into a State- 
wide program of higher education were presented in con- 
nection with the plan. 

Georgia . — Over the course of its history, the State of 
Georgia had established a total of 25 institutions maintained 
under State control and at State expense. Of these, 20 were 
institutions for white students and 3 for Negroes. The other 
2 were agricultural exi)eriment stations. The original policy 
of Geoigia \^as that the State should have only a State 
university with branches. In the early constitution it .was 
specifically provided that appropriations should be made 
by the legislature only for the support of educational insti- 
tutions that were branches of the University of Georgia. As 
a result all 25 institutions were nominally branches of the 
university. In reality, however, each institution had its 
own governing board and executive officer. State appropria- 
tions for support were made in the name of the individual 
institution. 

The first legal step toward the reorganization of the pro- 
" gram was taken in 1931. In that year the State legislature 
6 . 
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enacted a law abolishing the separate governing boards for 
each institution and creating a smgle board of 11 members 
to exercise control over all the institutions to be known as 
the Regents of the University System of Georgia. Wben the 
board legally came into existence in January 1932, a single 
executive officer for the entire system was appointed as chan- 
cellor. Shortly afterwards the present survey *was inau- 
gurated to be used as a basis for the reorganization of the 
system. 

In its analysis of the State’s pmlicy, the survey committee 
emphasized as a foremost defect the maintenance of such 
a large number of State-supported institutions. The effect 
of this arrangement was that the financial resources of the 
State devoted to higher education were being utilized in the 
support of a great many institutions la gely with duplicating 
function instead of being concentrated in a few principal 
institution. Quality of higher education was thus being 
sacrificed in response to the demands of local communities that 
the State m^tain colleges in their midst. With such a large 
number of institutions it was impossible for the State to 
provide sufficient fifnds to maintain a high standard of effi- 
ciency even in the stronger institutions. 

A further difficulty resulting in the general low'ering of the 
quahty of higher education as well as duplication was the 
expansion of the program of the smaller institutions^ 
though having only limited incomes, some of them had devel- 
oped 4-year programs without adequate faculty, library, and 
laboratoiy facilities to justify such expansion. Another out- 
standing deficiency found in the Georgia program was the 
fact that a wnsiderable number of institutions were conducted 
either as high schools or combined high schools and ji^or 
collies. The State, as a result, ‘was furnishing funds for the 
maintenance of public secondary education that is generally 
regaided as a responsibility of the local communities in which 
the institutions were located. In the distribution of insti- 
tutions several were located in tlm same geographical sections 
of the State. 

The plan of reorganizato for Georgia centered in the 
propose that the univerflUf system comprise only a few 
institutions instead of a large number; that its financial 
resources devoted to higher education be concentrated in 
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them; and that they develop the highest standards of ediioa- 
tional eflhciency. As a guiding principle in accomplishing 
this object, a sharp distinction was to be made between 
higher education on the senior college and junior college 
level. Institutions of senior college level were to he con- 
trolled and supported by the State as part of the university 
system. Institutions of junior college level including sec- 
ondary schools previously controlled and supported by the 
State were to be transferred to local communities to be 
maintained sis a part of their public-school systems with the 
exception of the State normal schools. The recent rapid 
development of the junior college throughout the United 
States and the growing tendency to incorporate it in the 
local public high school were cited as justification for the 
adoption of this policy. 

The following tabulation shows the plan ofy;eorganization 
proposed for Georgia. In the first column are given the 
number and typos of the institutions existing at the time of 
the -survey. The second column indicates the number and 
types to be included in the reorganized university system. 
Corresponding letters are used in both columns to facilitate 
identification of the items. 


EXISTINC. 


HECOMMENDKD 



Institutions for whit<' stu- 
dent« included : 

State University 

College of agriculture 

Medical college 

Agricultural experiment sta- 


tion 

4-year college of technology. 

4-year women’s college 

4-ycar men’s college - - 

4-year coeducational college 

4-yeir teachers college 

2-year normal college 

Combined Junior college 

and secondary school 

Agricultural and mechani- 
cal secondary school 


I 

1 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
I 


A. Institutions for white stu- 
dents to include: 

State University 1 

4-ycar college of technology _ 1 

4-year women’s college. . I 

4-year teachers college 1 

2-year normal school . . . . - 3 


Total 7 


3 

6 


Total, 


22 
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EXISTING -“('on tiDued 


RECOM M EN DKO— ronlinued 


B. Institutions for Negro stu- 
dents included: 

4-ycar agricultural and me- 
chanical college and sec- 
ondary school. .. . ... 1 

Combined junior college anci 
agricultural and inechan- * 
ical secondary schcu)l. _ . I 

CoiiU)ined 2-year normal 
college and secondary 
school. 1 I 


Total 3 


H. Institutions for Negro stu- 
dents to include: 

4-year agricultural and me- 
chanical college. 1 

2-year normal school 2 


Total 3 


As shown above, the plan of reorganization provided for 
the reduction in the number of institutions ‘from 25 to 10. 
Strtte-supported higher education for w'hite students was to 
be concentrated in tliree principal institutions of senior 
colleg:e grade, a State university, a college of tecbnology, and 
a women’s college. One 4-year teachers college and three 
white 2-year normal schools were also to be maintained, each 
serving' a certain geographical area of the State. Higher 
education for Negro students was to be prorided by the 
State in one 4-year college ami two normal schools located 
in Negro centers of population. 

In the reorganization plan the college of ugri^ture, a 
teachers college, and two agricultural e.xperiment stations 
previously conducted as independent institutions were to be 
merged with the State university. The medical college was 
to be discontinued. In the cose of the other institutions for 
white students, 3 were to be changed to 2-year normal 
schools, 4 discontinued, and 7 transferred from the State to 
the local communities in which they were located to be 
maintained as local junior colleges and high schools. In 
making the latter recommendation the point was emphasized 
that practic^ly all these institutipns were ^ocal in character 
and most o(j,their students were residents of flie local com- 
munity. Ownership of the physical plants of the institutions 
was to be transferred from the State to the local public- 
school districts. 

The survey committee recognized that in Georgia a period 
of transition would occur in the development of public 
junior colleges as local institutions to be supported by the 
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local communities as a part of their public-school systems. 
During tMs interim, the State university, women’s college, 
the teachers college, and three State normal schools for white 
students were to maintain junior colleges as separate units. 
A similar program was to be adopted by the three State Negro 
institutions. Curricula in the junior colleges of the S^te 
institutions as well as those conducted by the local com- 
munities in connection with their public-school systems were 
to consist entirely of general education without any speciali- 
zation. Substantially the same courses of study were to be 
gfiven in all junior colleges in the State and developed 
cooperatively. The practice of duplicating junior college 
work was to be regarded as necessary duplication. 

North Ciiro/ina.— Unlike Georgia, with its unusually large 
number of institutions, the problem in North Carolina cen- 
tered in the maintenance at State expense of three major 
institutions, a State university, a college of agriculture and 
engineering, and a women’s college. North Carolina opened 
the first State university in the United States in 1795. For 
almost lOO years this was the only State-supported insti- 
tution of higher learning in the. State. When the question 
arose of establishing a land-grant college, the State followed 
its original policy and combined it with the State university, 
but later this decision was reVersed and a separate institu- 
tion was founded. Similarly, a separate college for women 
came into existence. Separate teachers colleges and col- 
leges for N^roes were subsequently developed. As a con- 
sequence North Carolina in place of a single central institu- 
tion had developed three major institutions with duplica- 
tion and overlapping in their functions, exclusive of its teachers 
colleges jind Negro colleges. 

At its session in 1931 the North Carolina Legislature took 
a radical step toward the solution' of this problem. A law 
was enacted abolishing the three institutions as separate 
entities and providing for their consohdation into a single 
inB t.if.nt.inn, the University of North Carolina. The sepa- 
rate board of trustees for each institution was likewise 
abolished and a shk^le board created to govern the con- 
solidated univemty. Not only did the legislature make 
these changes nmndatory, but estabUshed a commission- to 
carry them into effect. This commission, known as “the Com- 
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mission on University Consolidation”, was empowered to 
work out a scheme of centralized executive control of the 
combined institutions, to find a means by which the problem 
arising out of the consolidation might best be solved, and 
to unify and coordinate the general educational program of 
the consoUdated university. To accomplish these purposes 
the commission was authorized to employ competent everts 
in higher education to make a detailed study of the oflmings 
of the institutions in relation to the needs of the State for 
the different types of higher education. On a basis of their 
scientific findings the experts were to prepare a report with 
recommendations for a plan of reorganization of the se^ral 
institutions into a consolidated university and for the alio- • 
cation of functions among them so as to remove duplication. 

The chief defect found by the survey committee in North 
Carolina’s policy was the failure to base ita program of higher 
education on the interest of the State as a whole. The crea- 
tion of three independent major institutions had been due 
largely to the pressure of lofcal communities to have State- 
supported institutions situated in their localities. After 
their establishment influence had been exerted both by the 
individual institutions and by the local communities' to secure 
increased State funds for their expansion appareptly without 
regard to whether the expanded programs were duplicating 
those in the other institutions. 

Another deficiency was that the resources of the State for 
the support of higher education were not being distributed so 
as to obtain the largest possible returns. Funds provided 
by the State had been utilized for the operation of three 
institutions providing higher education through the senior 
college level. The State was thus compelled to defray the 
cost of duplicated physical plants, staffs, equipment, and 
other facilities in three institutions that could be maintained 
at a much less expense in a single institution. This situation 
had been further aggravated by the fact that the three insti- 
tutions y^ere in close proximity to each olher. Two institu- 
tions were approximately 30 miles apart, while the third was 
located at a distance of 50 miles. In the operation of insti- 
tutions situated so near to each other, no cognizance had been 
taken of the modem improvement in transportation and 

iofm-i8 — ■ 
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communication, which permits students to attend colleges at 
considerable distance from their homes. 

The proposed plan of reorganization for North Carolina 
was concerned chiefly with the similarity in types of the 
existing institutions and the determination of the types of 
reorganized institutions to be included in the consolidated 
university in order to eliminate the defects in the State s 
program. The first column below shows the number and 
types of institutions existing at the time of the survey. The 
second column presents the number and types recommended 
by the survey committee. — ^ 


EXISTING 

A. Types of institutions in- 
cluded: 

State university 

4-year women’s college 

4-year agricultural and en- 
gineering college 


RECOMMENDED 

A. Types of institutions to be 
included: 

State university with 
branch 4-year women’s 
college and branch junior 
college 


Total 3 Total i 

The three existing institutions, as above indicated, were 
similar m type, each being of senior college grade. Under 
the plan of reorganization the consolidated university was 
to consist of a single central State university with two 
branches. The women’s college was to continue on a 4-year 
basis The 4-year agricultural and engineering college was 
to be converted into a junior coUege. A further change in 
the latter institution was proposed, dep^ent upon the pohcy 
to be pursued in North Carolina with respect to the expan- 
sion of the local public-school systems upward through the 
juniOT'^ege years; In the event that this, development 
occurred in the State, the branch junior college was no 
longer to remain a part of the university, but was to be 
transferred to the local community in which it was located 
- to be operated in connection with its local public-school 
system. The consolidated university in this instance would 
have but one instead of two brapches. 

An important phase of the proposed reorganization was to 
majce one unit of the consolidated univermty the main 
of the State’s higher educational faciliti^ where all the 
various fields of instruction were to be concentrated. The 
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State university proper was designated as this unit. With 
the change of the agricultural and engineering college to a 
junior college, all work at the institution on the senior college 
level was to be transferred to the State university. Another 
feature of the plan was to make a complete segregation of 
junior and ‘senior college work in each of the units. Duplica- 
tion in junior college work was looked upon as necessary. 
Junior college divisions were to be established in all thr^ 
units of the consolidated university giving instruction in 
approximately the same subjects. Duphcation of courees 
on the senior college level in a large number of subjects, 
however, was to be elin^ated. Data collected by the survey 
showed that classes in such courses were generally small in 
size, resulting in high costs to the State. To solve this 
problem, classes for these senior college courses wherever 
possible were to be consolidated in a single uni t, of the 
university instead of being given in two or three units, and 
full advantage was to be taken of the mobility of both student 
and faculty members. Transportation of a small number of 
students from one institution to another to attend senior 
level classes was recomm^ded.' Faculty members were also 
to travel to the different branches for the purpose of meeting 
scheduled clEisses. 

Oreg^.—ThQ development of State-supported higher 
education in Oregon created a problem different in some as- 
pects from that in the other States. Only five institutions, a 
State university, an agricultural college, and three normal 
schools had been established in the State, yet duplication 
among its institutions had been a problem for more than two 
decades. The main source of duplication centered in the 
university and agricultural college, due to the competition 
that had developed between tfienl. As in the case of North 
Carolina, three institutions were located only a short dis- 
tance apart. In 1909 Oregon created a State Board of 
Higher Curricula, the first ever established in the United 
States, to solve this problem. The board was vested with 
powers to determine the courses of study to be offered and 
the departments of instruction to be conducted in the insti- 
tutions. No new courses were to be introduced or changes 
of curricula permitted without the specific approval of the 
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board. During tjie course of its eristence, the Board of 
Higher Curricula succeeded in pliminating duplication in 
most of the branches of engineering at the two institutions, 
but in the case of many other fields its efiForts were of little 
avail. 

Convinced of the futility of the existing plM the State 
legislature in 1929 enacted a l^w not only abolishing the State 
board of higher curricula but also the separate governing 
boards of the State university, agricultural college, and three 
normal schools. In their place was created a new department 
of hiftmr education of the State government conducted by a 
boardoi.nine members with authority to control the institu- 
tions. This new central board was specifically chained with 
the unification of the functions of the institutions. Full 
power was given the board to reorganize the work of each 
institution so as to eliminate unneceseary duplication in- 
equipment, courses, departments, schools, extention activ- 
ities, summer sessions, offices, laboratories, and publications. 
The law empowered the board, to allocate all State funds for 
the support of higher education to the several mstitutions 
with this specific purpose in view. 

In order to prevent further competition between the insti- 
* tutions, the board was required to assume responsibiUty for 
all publicity and advertising on behalf of the institutions so 
that the citizens and prospective students of the State would 
be presented with a fair and impartial riew of the higher 
educational facilities available at each institutioD. A special 
provisio^of the statute authorized the board to secure the 
services of some nationally recognized authorities on higher,, 
education for the conduct of a complete survey of the institu- 
tions. Thefindingsof the survey were to serve as a basis for 

future action of the board. 

The survey commission in its analysis of the Oregon situ- 
^ation concontitated its attention on showing the strildng 
effects of the duplication existing in the State. Notwith- 
standing the fact that at the of the survey Oregon was 
making proportionately larg^ expenditures for higher edu- 
cation as compared with other States, data collected by the 
commission showed that the State’s progp*^ of higher educap 
tion was considerably distorted. Certain fields of higher 
learning in the State’s two principal institutions had been 
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overdeveloped beyond the industrial needs and the occupa- 
tional opportunities in the State. In most instances, the 
overdeveloped fields represented those in which there existed 
duplication at the two institutions. Underdevelopment had 
occurred in other fields of higher learning where a genuine 
demand existed for trained people. 

Oregon ranked high among the States in the total number of 
college students enrolled in its institutions indicating that the 
State was receiving returns in the way of student attendance. 
The commission's survey, however, indicated that this was 
diie in part to the student-recruiting campaigns conducted 
by the two institutions. So keen was the desire of each 
institution to incrcMe its annual enroUinents that students of 
mediocre ability aro poor preparation were Irequently ad- 
mitted. Moreover, each institution had a low percentage of 
graduation. 

The proposed plan of reoiganization for Oregon was based 
on a different arrangement than that in either Georgia or 
North Carolina. In these States practically all the major 
fields or professional branches of higher education ^ere to be 
concentrated in a single institution with the other institQtions 
serving more or less as contributory branches. The plan pro- 
posed in Or^on provided for the division of the different 
fields or professional branches between the State's two prin- 
cipal institutions. This was to be accomplished by the assign- 
ment of parhoular subject-matter courses to one institution 
and their discontinuance in the other. The State’s three 
normal schools were to be continued without change in their 
status. 

A fundamental phase of the plan was the drawing of a line 
of demarcation between lower-division or junior college 
courses and upper-division or senior college courses. Offering 
of the same lower-division courses was regarded as necessary 
duplication. Such courses were to be available in both insti- 
tutions on identically the same terms, their purpose being to 
afford a broad general education. Duplication of upper-divi- 
sion courses was regarded as unnecessary. They were, there- 
fore, to be distributed between the two institutions on a basis 
of lines of specialization. One institution was to specialize in 
natural sciences. All upper-division subject-matter courses 
in natural scienoes, including the professional schools resting 
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on the natural sciences, sueh as engineering, agriculture, 
forestry, minin g, and home econom^^s in the realm of foods, 
were to be confined to this institution . The other institution 
was to specialize in arts, literature, and social sciences offering 
all upper-division subject-matter courses in these fields. Such 
related professional schools as architecture, music, law, medi- 
cine, public health, nursing, social service, journalism, and 
commerce and business were to be centered in this institution. 

By this arrangement a student could pursue junior college 
work at either institution.^ Two of the three St^te normal 
schools were also to oflfer junior callege work where the stu- 
dent was to receive the same credit as at the two principal 
institutions. At the end of the first 2 years the student was 
thus to be able to transfer to either of the pnncipal institu- 
tions for continuance of his college work in accordance with 
the upper-division specialization selected by him. The plan 
likewise provided for the exchange of professors between the 
institutions or for joint service by a single faculty member in 
two or more ilistitutions. Transportation of students from 
one to the other institution was to be arranged on occasions 
when this was the only naethod by which the student might 
secure courses in his special field. Joint curricula were also 
to be provided by the institutions in certain fields, such as 
agricultural economics, rural sociology, mdustrial journalism, 
architectural engineering, and similar specialties. Students 
specializing in these fields were to do p’art of their upper-divi- 
sion work m one institution and part in the other institution. 

Texas . — Am ong the five States, Texas was another that 
had developed a large number of institutions. On account of 
the high cost of maintaining them, the problem of duplication 
of their functions had been a subject of concern for 10 years 
or more. All told, there were 17 separate institutions being 
operated at State expense. These included a State univer- 
sity, agricultural and mechanical colleges, technical colleges, 
and teachers colleges. Control of the institutions was vested 
in six different governing bbards. • 

An interesting phase of the situation was that the original 
policy of the State was intended to prevent the creation of 
independent institutions. The Texas Constitution of 1876 
provided that the State legislature should establish a uni- 
versity of the first class to be styled, ‘‘The University of 
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Texas", that the p^cultural andTnechanical collegq already 
ia existence was to be a branch of the university, and that 
an institution for the instruction of colored youth was also 
to be established as a branch of the uaiversity. Further- 
more, an act of the State legislature passed in 1866 had speci- 
fied that a system of normal schools was to be added to the 
State university, thus providing that the State' teacher- 
training institutions were likewise to be branches of the 
State university. Notwithstanding these constitutional and 
legislative provisions, the legislature proceeded over a period 
of half a century to establish independent institutions in no 
way connected with the State university as branches. Of 
the 17 institutions, only the medical school and the school 
of mines and metallurgy were actually made branches of the 
university. 

Cognizance of duplication among the various institutions 
was taken in 1921, when the legislature appointed a com- 
mittee ^to survey the State program of higher education. 
Another survey of the entire educational system of Texas 
was made in 1925 in which the institutions of higher educa- 
tion were included. The part of this survey dealing with 
higher education was conducted by a committee of special- 
ists who were nonresidents of the State. The survey under 
review was the third authorized within a period of 10 years. 

The committee in its survey found that the principal defect 
in the State s policy was its attempt to furnish higher educa- 
tion in so many localities that students would be able to 
pumie college work in State-supported institutions while 
residing at home. The effect was that Texas was maintaining 
a plethora of duplicating institutions, many of which were 
local in character with constituencies consisting mostly of 
students residing in the communities in which they were 
located. Some of the institutions had been designated as 
technic^ schools and teachers colleges when in reality -they 
were almost entirely, general colleges of arts and sciences 
offering the same similar services. Although providing 
4-yew cumcula leadi^ to degrees, a considerable number of 
the institutions were actually junior colleges, the greater 
^ proportion of their Students being enrolled in freshman and 
sophomore courses. 
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The survey committee in its proposed plan of reorganiza- 
tion for Texas made an appraisal of each institution on a 
basis of its usefulness and need to the State at large. The 
measures used to determine this question were whether its 
student population was mainly local or State-wide, whether 
its functions were duplicating those of other institutions, 
and whether its particular academic program was such that a 
genuine demand existed for the workSofl[ered. 

The following parallel columns give the number and type of 
existing institutions at the time of the suTvey and those 
recommended by the plan of reorganization: 


EXISTING 

A. Institutions for white students 


included: 

State university - — 1 

Medi^ school ^ 1 

4-ycar college of mines and 

metallurgy 4^1^.. 1 

4-year agricultural and me- 
chanical college 1 

2-year agricultural and me- 
chanical college.. 2 

4-year college of arts and , 

industries 2 

4-yesu' technical college 1 

4-year teachers college 7 


RECOMMENDED 

A. Institutions for white altudents 


to be included: 

State university with 6 

branch junior colleges 7 

Medical school 1 

4-ycar agricultural and me- - 

chanical college 1 

4-year college of arts and 
sciences 3 

Total 12 


Total 16 

B. Institutions for Negro students 
included: 

4-year agricultural and me- 
chanical college 1 


B. Institutions for Negro students 
to be included: 

4-year college of arts and 
sciences 1 


Total 


Total 


1 


As shown above, the number of institutions were to be 
decreased from 17 to 13 under the plan of reorganization. 
Except for the State university, medical school, and 4-year 
agricultural and mechanical college, a complete change was 
proposed in the types of the institutions. Both 4-year and 
2-year technical cojleges as well as teachers colleges were to 
be converted either into junior colleges or general arts and 
eciences^colleges. One institution was to be discontinued 
entirely and two dthers were to be transferred to local com- 
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munities to be maintained in connection with the local public- 
school systems as junior colleges. One of the 4-year technical 
colleges was to be consolidated with a State teachers college, 
the combined institution to be a general college of arts and 
sciences. Both of them were located in the same community 
and were found to be performing practically the same func- 
tions. Two other institutions, one a technical college and 
the other a teachers* college, were to be changed to general 
arts and sciences. The reason Resigned was that these insti- 
tutions were technical and teachers colleges only in name, 
their work being confined largely to arts and sciences. 

The main feature of 1,he proposed reorganization plan was 
the conversion of six institutions into branch junior colleges 
of the State university. Upon the assumption of jurisdiction 
over the branch junior colleges, the university was to district 
the State and require students desiring to enter the university 
to attend the branch junior college of the university in their 
particular district rather • than come to the main campus. 
The courses of study in the branch jiinior colleges were to 
duplicate each other and were to be the same as those given 
on the junior college level in the university proper. Credits 
obtained at these junior colleges were to be recorded as 
umjprsity credits. 

Virginia . — In Vii^pnia the State had developed 10 instKu- 
tions, including a State university, an agricultural and 
mechanical college, 2 medical collies, a military institute, a 
liberal arts college and 4 teachers colleges for white students. 
There was also a normal and industrial institute for Negro 
students maintained by the State. 

Most of the institutions had been established in the early 
history of the State. They ware surrounded, therefore, by a 
wealth of tradition and |^ntimental attachment on the part 
of its citizens. In the creation of the different institutions, no 
provision bad been made for a unified State system as was 
attempted in the case of some of the other States. Each 
institution had been founded as a separate entity governed 
by its own board of visitors. Throughbut their existence 
the institutions had operated independently with the excep- 
tion of the 4 teachers colleges, which had been placed' under 
the control of a single governing board. As a consequence 

considerable duplication had developed among them. Official 
ici m M > 
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recognition of this problem was taken at an extra session of 
the State legislature in 1927. An act was passed creating a 
commission to conduct a survey of the public educational 
system of the State. One of its provisions specified that the 
institutions of higher education should be included in the 
survey and that a study should be made especially of the 
question of unnecessary and Wasteful duplication of courses 
and functions amopg them. 

The commission conducting the survey found that the 
primary defect in the existing program was the failure of the 
several institutions to adjust their work to the needs of the 
State. Due laigely to their independent origin-and to their 
distinctive Individual history, the predominating aim of the 
institutions apparently was to attain general institutional 
distinction. Instead of limiting their functions to the par> 
ticular type of work that they were best equipped to perform, 
most of the institutions had been endeavoring to expand into 
comprehensive and complete universities. La the desire for 
self-development, little attention had been paid to what was 
being done in other State institutions with the result that 
many of them wer^oflfering specialized work which belonged 
prop>erly to another institution as part of the field that it 
had been especially designed to cover. 

The effect of this policy of institutional self-aggrandize- 
ment was that the resources of the institutions had been 
used principally to increase their range of offerings with the 
resultant extreme division of subject matter in the various 
departments. A multiplicity of courses were given, many of 
which duplicated those of other institutions. The practice of 
expansion had led to the maintenance of a large number of 
small classes. In the 4 loading institutions, the survey com- 
mission discovered that there were given 359 classes enrolling 
fewer than 5 students each and 271 classes enro lling between 

and 10 students each. 

Another defect pointed out by the survey commission was 
that some of the institutions were attempting to establish 
themselves as national inafitutions. That the needs of the 
youth of Virginia had not been determining factors in their 
development was indicated in the atroi^ app>eal made to 
students residing outside the State. Approximately one- 
third of the enrollments of the institutions were out-of-State 
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students. On th® other h&nd & gje&t m&ny students whose 
homes were in Virginia attended institutions in other States 
largely because of their inability to secure the type of higher 
education desired by them in thenr own State-supported 
institutions. 

The plan of reorganization for Virginia proposed a reduc- 
tion in the number of institutions together with a scheifte'for 
the coordination of their functions. Of the State’s 10 insti- 
tutions it was recommended that the military institute be 
discontinued on the ground that the particular type of service 
rendered by it was no longer needed. Another institution, 
a teachers college, was to be changed into a women’s college 
and operated as a. branch of the State university. 

For the purpose of coordinating the work of the remaining 
institutions^ the office of State chancellor of higher education 
was to be created. The chancellor was to be responsible for 
defining the scope and character of the work to be performed 
by each institution. In cooperation with the presidents and 
governing boards of the institutions, he was to arrange a 
unified program of higher education so that each institution 
would perform the particular fimction for which it was best 
equipped and that was most needful for the progress of the 
Sute. No institution was to be permitted to establish any 
school or department which duplicated in whole or in part 
any school or department existing in any other institution. 
All courses of study for which there was an unusually small 
demand at the several institutions were to be eliminated and 
no new courses wore to be introduced that were not elected 
by at least 10 students. 

Summary . — ^The foregoing analysis of the policy prevailing 
in each of the five States at the time of the survey indicates 
striding sunilarity in the problems confronting, them. 

In the States having a large number of institutions the 
outstanding defect in the State’s program was that their 
financial resources devoted to higher education were being 
utilized to support a great many institutions instead of being 
concentrated in a few principal institutions. This was due 
largely to an effort on the part of the SUte to furnish higher 
education in so many communities that students would be 
able to pursue oollegv^ work at State expense while living at 
or near home. Pressure oMocal communitiee to have State 
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colleges established in their localities was primarily respon- 
sible for this situation. After the establishment of the in- 
stitutions further influence was exerted both by the individ- 
ual institutions and the communities to secure increased 
State funds for their expansion regardless of whether the 
expanded programs were duplicating those in other State 
institutions. The result of the scattering of State support 
among a great many institutions was the general lowering of 
the quality of higher education provided in all of them. 

An analogous defect was found in the States even where 
the number of institutions was not large. In such cases 
the State was utilizing its resources in defraying the costs 
of maintaining duplicating physical plants, equipment, and 
other facilities at several institutions that could have been 
maintained more economically at a single institution. More- 
over, where only a few institutions existed, competition 
develoi>ed among them. The institutions offered certain 
curricula in practically identical fields of higher learning, 
their programs in some cases being developed upon an almost 
equally extensive scale. In several of the States, the dupli- 
cating institutions were located in close proximity to each 
other. Some of the additional causes of duplication revealed 
in the several States were: 

Devotion of the institutions to the goal of institutional 
distinction rather than of service to the interests of the 
State as a whole. 

Failure of the institutions to limit their functions to the 
particular type of work that they were best equipped to 
perform. 

Development of expansive and duplicating programs by 
smaller institutions which were without suflBcient income to 
provide essential facilities. 

Among the other important ^ects of duplication disclosed 
in the different surveys were the following: 

Distortion -of the State’s higher educational program by 
the overdevelopment of some fields of highw learning and 
the underdevelopment of others. 

Creation of an oversupply of trained persons beyond the 
occupational needs of the State in the fields overdeveloped 
by the institutions. 
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Coniduct of studont-rocniitiiig campaigns by the competing 
mstitutioDS in order to maintain large student enrollments. 

The proposed plans of reorganization in the five States 
oonsisted in general of making one or two institutions the 
main centers of the State’s higher educational system. The 
financial resources of the State devoted to higher education 
and the various major fields of higher learning were to be 
concentrated in them rather than in & large number of 
institutions. To accomplish this object, the number of 
existing institutions were to be reduced through consolida* 
tions, changes of type, discontinuances or transfer from the 
State to local communities. 

The guiding principles upon which the plans were based 
in most of the States provided for making e sharp distinction 
between higher education on the jumor and senior college 
lev^. Duplication of junior college work among State-" 
supported institutions was regarded as necessary and junior 
college curricula were to consist of general education without 
specialization. Approximately the same courses of study, 
were to bo given in all institutions of jumor college grade. 
Recognition was also to be given of the tendency to inoorpo* 
rate the junior college as a part of the local public-school 
system to be supported by the local community rather 
the State. 

In the States having a large number of institutions the 
plan in one State provided that institutions of senior^college 
level be maintained at State expense an!tl those of junior 
^llege level be supported by the local communities in con- 
junction with their local public high schools. The State 
university, college of technology, and women’s college were 
to bo the main centers of senior collie and professional 
work. ’The remaining institutions, which were largely local 
in character, were to be changed from 4-year to junior 
colleges and transferred from the State to the local co mmiini . 
ties in which they were located with the exception of several 
State normal schools. The plan in the second State having 
• great many institutions was based on the same principles 
^cept that most of the institutions were to be made branch 
junior colleges of the State university. All the various major 
fields of higher learning in this State were to be concentrated 
in the State university and the SUte agricultural and 
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mechanical college with several exceptions. In order to- 
reduce the number of institutions, some technical coUegea 
and teachers collies were to be changed to jumor colleges 
and others to general liberal arts colleges while sevfltal were 
to be consolidated or discontinued. 

In the States having a small number of institutions per- 
forming the same or similar functions, s^regation of junior 
and senior college work was also the guiding principle of the 
proposed plan of reorganization. The plan in one case pro- 
vided for the merging of the State’s three major institutions 
into a single consolidated university. One of the existing 
institutions was to be mado a women’s branch of the consoli- ^ 
dated university and the other a junior college branch. The 
State university proper was to be the main center of the 
State’s higher educational activities with the two branches 
serving as contributory or auxihary units. Junior college 
curricula of the same general type were to be offered in each 
of the three units. A fundamental feature of the plan in 
another State having a small number of institutions was a 
differentiation between junior and ^senior college work. 
Senior college courses including professional schools relating 
to them were to be dividend between the State’s two principal 
inkitutions according to general lines of specialization. 
Junior collie courses were to be offered at both institutiuns 
including, two of the State’s normal schools on identically 
the same terms. 
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CHAPTER III 

CRITERU FOR EUMINATING DUPLICATION 

T N THE prop>08al of a plan of reorganization determining the 
A number and type of institutions to be included in the 
State’s system of higher education, an important phase of 
the problem was the criteria utilized by the commission or 
committee in each survey to decide whether specific functions 
Aould be duplicated in two or more institutions. As shown 
in the preceding chapter, duplication of junior college work 
was regarded ^ necessary. The criteria, therefore, applied 
mainly to major fields or professional branches of higher 
learning above the junior college level, 

Gtofffux. Criteria used in the G^^li'^a survey were based on 
several factors. Foremost among them was whctlier. the 
State’s need for trained persons in the particular field was 
sufficient to justify the cost of roAin fAinin g the duplicating 
work in two or more institutions. A second factor was 
whether an adequate demand existed among the students 
for the duplicating field. Information on this point was 
ascertained by an analysis of student enrollments, size of 
classes, and numbea.of annual graduates in the duplicating 
field at each of the institutions. Where it was found that the 
enrollment of students, size of classes, and number of gradu- 
ates were so small as to result in high unit costs, the recom- 
mendation was made that the major field in this particular 
institution be discontinued in favor of tho other institution 
where the greater demand , existed. A third factor was 
whether the work being conducted was of a normal standard 
of quality. The position was taken that the State could not 
afford to mamtain instruction in a major field or professional 
branch that was of high quality in one institution and of poor 
quality in another. 

Another criterion applied in Oeoigia was in connection vdth 
the advisability of the State’s maintaining work in certain 
professional biunches which was duplicated in neighboring 
States. Among these fields were mefficine, mining engineer- 
ing veterinary medicine, and agricultural engineering. Be- 
cause of the limited numl^r of trained persons needed in these 
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Selds and the heavy expense of providing instructional fa- 
cilities, it was proposed that the country be divided into areas 
' consisting of groups of States and that only one institution 
in each area offer wo»k in them. The State of Alabama was 
supporting schools of mining engineering and veterinary 
medicine for the area comprising the Southeastern States. 
Instruction in these ffelds by the Geoigia institutions, there- 
fore, was to be discontinued in order to avoid duplication 
with th© AlabaxDfi institutions. 

North Carolina . — Duplication in North Carolina waa 
approached from a different angle than in the other States. 
Instead of considering the duplication of specific major fields 
or professional branches, an analysis was made shovmg the 
institutions that were maintaining the same major divisionB, 
such as colleges, schools, or departments. 

Criteria used to determine whether justification existed for 
the maintenance of duplicating major divisions in more than 
one institution were based mainly on the proposition ^at 
higher education provided by the State should be of the high- 
est level of excellence. Where several institutions were con- 
ducting the same colleges, schools, or departments, the ques- 
tion as to whether the duplication should be eliminated 
depended on the eflBciency and standard of the work given. 
To decide thi« issue, a careful appraisal was made of the 
qualification of the faculty, scientific equipment and libra^, 
and physical plant facilities in each duplicating major division 
in the ftTistin g institutions. Another factor givmi considera- 
tion was whether basic courses of study wdre available in the 
institution to provide the necessaiy background for the 
particular tjrpe of specialized and professional work. 

Oregon . — As previously shown, the plan of reorganization 
in Or^on provided for a division of subject-mat,^ coursee 
on the senior college level including related professional fields 
between the State’s two principal institutions. The ques- 
tion, therefore, was whether senior college courses in one 
institution which were duplicating those in another institu- 
tion should be eliminated. 

Several criteria were adopted to decide this question. 
One was whether the coursee were the same or similar in 
objective, subject-matter, and content. This was ascer- 
tained by a detailed examination of the description of each 
individual senior college course contained in the catalogs of 
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the institutions. Where the descriptioD indicated that dupli- 
cation existed, the recommendation was made that the par- 
ticular course be discontinued at one of the institutions. 
Another criterion was the number of students enrolled in the 
various senior college courses. A special study of this prob- 
lem was conducted on the ground that the State was no^ 
justified in defraying the double expense of maintaining dupli- 
cating courses in two institutions, each with small enroUments, 
when by combining them in one institution the cost would be 
greatly reduced. 

Texo94 — Cnteria in Texas centered chiefly in a comparison 
of the cost of duplicating work in the individual institutions. 
To secure this information extensive statistical data were 
compiled on the annual expenditures for the various major 
fields at each institution, number of departments of instruc- 
tion, hours of credit, staff members, training of staff, teaching 
loads, and class sizes. Enrollment of students in the fields 
were equated on a full-time basis and unit operating costs 
were computed. In the case of two or more institutions 
offering curricula in the same fields, the work was to be elim- 
inated in the particular institutions where the expense of its 
maintenance was so high that the State was not warranted in 
continuing it. 

A further criterion was whether institutions which were 
duplicating each others’ work and were located in approxi- 
mately the same geographical area of the State were in (^roct 
competition. Compilation of data on the students a|te^|^ing 
the institutions classified according to the distance of their 
homes from the campus was made to show whether they were 
drawing their students from the same territory. Where this 
was found to be the case the existing duplication was to be 
eliminated. These data were likewise used to determine 
whether an institution offering curricula in a given field 
was sufficiently accessible to another institution so that 
the duplicating curricula in the second institution could be 
discontinued. 

Other criteria dealt wdth the practice of the institutions in 
the enforcement of admission requirements. An investiga- 
tion was conducted to find out whether students without full 
high-school credentials were being admitted to particular 
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schools or departments where duplication existed in order to 
increase enrollments and thus justify the offerings. 

“Virginia . — A number of criteria were utilized in Virginia 
Where a professional field requiring costly equipment, spe- 
cially trained and highly paid teachers was being duplicated 
in two or more institutions, the work was to be continued 
only in the institution where the number of students electing' 
the work was large enough to use the expensive facilities to 
the linut. In the case of other major fields, the deciding 
factor was whether the cost per student would be essentially 
larger if the particular field was divided between two centers 
or confined to a single center. The question of whether the 
annual quota of graduates essential to supply the State’s re- 
quirements was being e.xceeded by providing duplicating 
instruction in a given field was another criterion used. 

Summary . — Essentially the same criteria were utUized by 
the surveys to determine the question of whether duplica- 
tion in specific major fields or professional branches of higher 
^ learning should be eliminated in the different States. The 
most frequent criterion was whether the State’s need for 
trained persons in the particular field was sufficient to justify 
the State in defraying the cost of duplicating the work 
in two or more institutions. . Another criterion commonly 
used was whether the demand for instruction among the 
students in a given field warranted the expense of its con- 
tinuance in each of the duplicatmg institutions. Among the 
other criteria wer^: 

Whether the duplicating work in the particular field offered 
at two or more institutions was being conducted at the highest 
level of excellence and efficiency, the position being taken that 
the State could not afford to maintain instruction that was of 
high quality in one institution and of poor quality in another; 

Whether institutions conducting duplicating fields were 
located in the same geographic area of the State and whether 
in such case one institution was sufficiently accessible to the 
other institution so that the duplicating curricula in the 
second institution could be eliminated; 

Whether the cost per student would be essentially larg;er 
if the particular field was divided between two centers or 
limited to a single center; 

Whether work in certain professional branches was 'duph- 
cating that g;iven by institutions in a neighboring State. 


CHAPTER IV 

DUPLICATION IN IvfijOR FIELDS 

A pplying the criteria just presented, the survey com- 
. mission or committee showed the existing duplication of 
various major fields or professional branches of higher learn- 
ing among the institutions in each State at the time of the 
survey and made recommendations for its elimination. 

The accompan5dng compilation contains this information 
in tabular form. In the first colunrn are listed the several 
fields or branches. The second column gives for the State 
of Georgia the number of existing institutions found at the 
time of the survey offering duplicating curricula in each field 
or branch. In the third column are shown the number of 
its institutions recommended by the survey to continue the 
curricula. The remaining columns in the compilation give 
the corresponding data for the other States with the excep- 
tion of Oregon. On account of the fact that the plan of 
reorganization for that State provided for a division of senior- 
college courses between^its two principal institutions, Oregon 
is treated separately. Institutions for Negro students are 
omitted from the compilation as their work did not duplicate 
that of white institutions in any of the States. 


DuplUalwn of major fields and professional ’branches among Slaie-supporled 
insliliUions and recommendaiions for Us elimination in four Slates 
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Georgia . — As disclosed by column 2 of Ihe compilation, 
cuiTicula in five fields were duplicated in from 6 to 2 institu- 
tions in Georgia. The greatest duplication was found in 
arts and sciences and in commerce and business. Other 
duplication of a more expensive type existed in engineering, 
agriculture, and home economics, where the costs of labor- 
atory equipment and other facilities were high. It was 
recommended that only one institution continue to offer 
curricula in each of these fields with the exception of arts and 
sciences and of home economics which were to be given in 
two institutions. Duplicating curricula in the other insti- 
tutions were to be discontinued. 

The survey committee’s viewpoint in this allocation was, 
in general, to concentrate all fields > at a single institution 
rather than scatter them among a number of institutions. 
Under the plan of reoiganization proposed for Georgia, the 
State’s University system was to consist of a State univer- 
sity, a o^ege of technology, a women’s college, a teachers 
college, and three normal schools. The single institution in 
which all fields were to be concentrated was the State univer- 
sity excepting engineering which was to be centered at the 
college of technology. The fields of arts and sciences and of 
home economics, were to be offered at both the university 
and women’s college. A two-year curriculum for the training 
of secretarial workers was to be given also at the woman’s 
«ollege, but this was not regarded as duplication of the regular 
commerce and business curricula centered at the State 
university. 

Medicine, another field given in only one institution, was 
to be discontinued entirely. This reconunendation was 
based on the fact that no need existed for the college of 
medicine and that it was handicapped by a lack of funds 
for its m^tenance. Only through a large outlay by the 
State was it possible to make the institution a first-rate 
medical school. With its discont^uance the State was to 
establish a limited number of scholarships to be awarded 
medical students in defraying /ihe cost of their attendance 
at other medical schook. m this arrangement a large 
saving for the State was to be effected. 

h Carolina . — Duplication among the three insfitutions 
orth Carolina, as indicated by column 4 of the compile- 
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tion, was found in half of the fields listed. The fields of arte 
and sciences and of commerce and business were duplicated 
in all 3 institutions while engineerinf and library science were 
duplicated in 2 of them. One institution was recommended 
to continue curricula in^ach of these fields with a single 
exception. This was arts and sciences, which xfhs to be 
offered in two institutions. 

The plan of reorganization of North Carolina provided for 
the merging of its three principal institutions into a con- 
solidated university with a branch women’s college and a 
branch junior college. The State university proper was 
designated as the institution where all fields were to be 
offered. Fields, such as commerce and business, engineering, 
and library science duplicated previously in the separated 
institutions, were to be transferred to the main university. 
A similar transfer was to be made of agriculture and home 
economics, which had been offered at only one institution. 
Arts and sciences and certain teacher tr aining were to be 
continued at both the university and branch women’s college. 
Medicine, which was offered as a 2-year curriculum in only 
one institution, was to be discontinued entirely when certain 
favorable cobditions developed with respect to the admission 
of students to a privately controlled medical college in the 
Slate. Although libraiy science was recommended to be 
continued in 1 instead of 2 > institutions, doubt was ex- 
pressed whether .any ^justification existed for giving any 
work in this field #t State expense. 

Texas . — Column 6 of the cohipilation reveals that there 
was duplication among the-faatitutions of Texas in all the 
fields except law and medicine. Arts and sciences were 
duplicated m 14 thd home economics in 13 of the State’s 
17 institutiona while engineering was duplicated in 6 and 
agriculture in 11. The extensive duplication in both home 
economics and ^ygji^ture was attributed in part to a State 
law requiring all ifeven't^^hers coUegnss to provide instruc- 
tion in these fields. )[!]!onmierce and business was offered 
in all the State's institutions with four exceptions, the dupli- 
cation being Amost as great as in arts and sciences and 
home economics. 

Recommendations provided that arts and sciences be 
offered in 4 instead of 14 institutions, hlngineering and 
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commerce and business were each to be continued in 2 
institutions, while home economics was to be in 3 

instead of 13 institutions. Only 2 institutions were to offer 
curricula in a^culture, the other 9 institutions discontinu- 
ing work in this field; With a few minor exceptions all fields 
were allocated either to the State university or the agriculture 
and niechanical college, the proposed plan of reorganization 
making these two institutions the main centers of the State’s 
system of higher education. ^ 

Virginia — As shown by column 8 in the compilation, 
duplication in 6 of the 8 fields was found among the institu- 
tions in Virginia. Arte and sciences curriclila were duplicated 
in 4 institutions; engineering and commerce and business in 
3; and law, home economics, and medicine in 2. W 

According to the recommendations, each field was to be 
restricted to 1 or 2 institutions. To e limin ate the duplica- 
tion in engineering, this field was to be dis<^ontinued in 1 
institution entirely and continued in 2 other institutions pro- 
viding a plan to coordinate the work could be devised. In 
the event that such coordination could not be effected, 
engineering was to be offered in only one institution. The field 
of medicine was to be continued in two institutions on a co- 
operative basis. Law curriculum leading to a degree for prac- 
ticing lawyers was to be offered in one institution. Another 
source of duplication not showri in the compilation was in 2- 
year preprofessional courses for law, medicine, pharmacy, 
and dentistry. Courses of this character were given in 5 
institutions including 1 of the medical c#Ueges. It was 
leijemmended that such preprofessional courses be continued 
ui'<i^y two institutions. 

Ore^lt . — ^The problem in Oregon was approached from the 
point of view of duplication in subject-matter courses on the 
senior college level between the State’s two principal institu- 
tions rather than in specific major fields. A considerable 
amount of duplication ^as found between senior college 
courses. Other duphcahon was discovered between j uni or 
college courses in one institution and senior college courses in 
the other. There was also duplication in miscellaneous 
courses of various types. 

In the first column below are presented some of the more 
pro min e n t duplications of senior college courses in the general 
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branches of higher learning. The second column shows the 
recommendations for their eliminationp 


EXISTING 


RECOMMENDED 


A. Senior college courses offered in: 
1. Social sciences in two insti- 
tutions. 

2^ Natural sciences Jn two insti- 
tutions. 

3. Humanities in two institu- 

tions. 

4. Mathematics and engineering 

in two institutions. 

6. Journalism in two institu- 
tions. 

6. Commerce and business in 

two institutions. 

7. Psychology in two instit^ 

tioz^. 

8. Arts and music in two insti- 

tutions. 

9. Health and physical educa- 

tion in two institutions. 


A. Senior college courses: 

To be continued in one insti- 
tution. 

Do. 

Do. 

' ✓ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


As indicated above, senior college courses were duplicated 
in practically aU the main subject-matter branches'. In 
exa min i n g into the extent of duplication the survey commis- 
sion found that from 11 to 39 percent of the total senior 
college courses just listed at 1 of the institutions were dupli- 
cated ’in the other institution. Similarly, from 26 to 100 
percent of the total senior college courses at the second insti- 
tution duplicated those at the first institution. Other dupli- 
cation existed in architectural engineering, rural architecture, 
and industrial journalism. 

For the elunination of these duplications it was recom- 
mended that subject-matter courses on the senior college 
level in each branch were to be given in only one institution. 
All such subject-matter courses dealing with natural sciences 
were to be ofifered in the institution^ which under the plan 
of reorganization was to specialize in natural sciences includ- 
ing professional schools resting upon them, and all those 
dealing with arte, literature, and social sciences in the other 
institution, which was to specialize in the^ branches includ- 
ing their related professional schools. / 
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Summary . — More or less extensive duplication of various 
major fields or professional branches of higher education 
was found in the five States. Recomm^da^ons of the 
survey commissioner copimittee for the elimination of the 
duplication were much the same in the case of each State. 
Curricula in each specified field or branch with a few excep- 
tions were to be continued in only one institution. Duplicat- 
1 ing work in the pwirticular field given in the other institutions 
was either to be transferred to this institution or discon- 

* 

tinned entirely. 

Of the different fields, the greatest duplication appeared 
in arts and sciences and in commerce and business. This 
applied' equally to States with a large and small number of 
institutions. Responsibility for- this situation was attributed 
to the practice of institutions of different types, such as 
technical schools, agricultural and mechanical colleges, and 
teachers colleges, of developing 4-year curricula in these 
fields. Engineering in some of its specialized branches was 
duplicated in from 2 to 6 institutions in 4 of the States. 
Because of the high cos^f providing laboratory and other 
facilities duplication in this field was especially expensive. 

Considerable duplication was also revealed in home eco- 
nomics, curricula in this field being offered in from 2 to 13 
institutions in 4 States. * Agriculture was found to be dupli- 
cated in two States. . In 1 of them the survey showed .11 
institutions offering curricula in agrieitfto|^. Additional 
fields duplicated in two or more institu tion^were law, Ubrary 
science, and medicine. In two States it was recommended that 
medicine be discontinued sd together and that other arrange- 
ment be made by the State to provide medical instruction. 

In the allocation of specific fields to institutions so as to 
eliminate duplication, the plans provided for the concentra- 
tion of all fields in either 1 or 2 institutions in practically all 
the States, The State university was designated as the 
institution in the States where the fields were to be centered 
in one institution. The State university and the agricultural 
and mechanical college were so designated in the States 
where they were to be concentrated in two institutions. 


CHAPTER V 



DUPLICATION IN TEACHER TRAINING 

^EACHER TiiAINING in general was regarded as one of 
J-the chief sources of duplication among State-supported 
institutions. For this reason the commission or committee 
in (he different surveys made duplication in this field the 
subject of special study treating it separately from the other 
major fields or professional branches. 

In the accompanying compilation are presented the results 
of this study in tabular form for the individual States. The . 
first column lists the various types of teachers. The second ' 
column shows for the State of Georgia the number of insti- 
tutions offering dupUcating curricula for the training of each 
type of teacher, while the third column presents the number 
of its institutions recommended to continue the curricula. 

In the remaining columns is given the same information for 
, the other four States. The survey in North Carolina com- 
prised only the State's three principal institutions, the teacher- 
training colleges not being included. On this account the 
compilation contains only the teacher-training duplication in 
these throe institutions. The survey commission in another 
State, Virg^ima, did not show specifically the number of insti- 
tutions having duplicating curricula for high-school teachers 
of 'Specialized subjects so that it was necessary to omit them 
from the compilation. Institutions for Negro students are 
excluded from the compilation since their teacher-training 
programs^ did not duplicate those of institutions for white 
students in any of the States. 
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Duplicalinq curricula in teacher training among Slale-supporied inslUuiions 
and recommendations for their elimination in o Slates 
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Georgia . — Duplication in teacher training was found on a 
large scale in Georgia. Every State-supported institution of 
collegiate grade with one exception was offering curricula for 
elementary or high-school teachers of one type or other at 
the time of tjie survey. 

As indicated in column 2 of the compilation, elementary 
teachers were being tr&ined in 10 institutions and high-school 
teachers of academic subjaote-itt-Z» C«rricul& for high-school 
teachers of such special subjects as agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, commerce and business, aiid physical education were 
duplicated in from 2 to 4 institimons. In order to eliminate 
the duplication, a greatly reduoM number of institutions was 
recommended to continue curncula for each of the different 
types of teachers. Thefplan/ of reorganization for Georgia 
provided that the university ‘system should include a State 
university, a women’s college, a school ,of technology, a 
teachers college, and 3 'normal^schools. Elementary teachers 
were to be trained in 5 institu^ons, the women’s college, the 
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teachers college, and 3 normal schools, instead of 10 institu- 
tions. Curricula for high-school teachers of academic sub- 
jects, of home economics, and of commerce and business 
were to be restricted to 2 institutions, the State university, 
and w'om^'s college. Only 1 institution, the State univer- 
sity, was to train high-school teachers of agriculture and 
physical education. Duplicating curricula for all these 
types of teachers offered in other institutions were to be 
discontinued. 

The compilation shows that high-school teachers of indus- 
trial arts were being trained in only 1 institution, the school 
of technology. Because of the small demand for this type 
of teacher and the e.vpense connected w ith the maintenance of 
instruction, it w'ns recommended that the work be discon- 
tinued by the college and transferred to the university e.xten- 
sion division. 

North Carolina - Teacher-training duplication, as pre- 
viously pointed out, was showm only for North Carolina’s 3 
principal institutions, since the survey did not include, the 
State teachers colleges.' 

In these 3 institutions, column 4 of the compilation reveals 
that duplication existed chiefly in the training of elementary 
teachers, high-school teachers of academic subjects and of 
commerce and business, and administrative and supervisory 
officell. Curricula for teachers of other special subjects, such 
as agriculture, industrial arts, or home economics, were not 
being offered in more than 1 institution. With the 3 insti- 
tutions combined into a consolidated university composed of 
a main university, a ^ranch w'omen’s college, and a branch 
junior college, only 1 institution was recommended to coti^ 
tinue curricufa for each type 'of teacher, with the exceptipn of 
high-school teachers of academic subjects. Such teachers 
\were to be trained at 2 units, the university proper and the 
women’s branch college. In accordance with the reorganiza- 
tion plan to concentrate all the major fields of higher learning 
at the main university, this institution was also to be the 
center for the training of all the various high-school teachers of 
special subjects as well as administrative and supervisory 
officers. 

Oregon . — The greatest duplication in Oregon was found in 
the training of high-school teachers. In examining into this 
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question the survey commission discovered that as a result of 
this duplication the number of students preparing for high- 
school teaching exceeded considerably the available high- 
school positions within the State. A large oversupply of 
high-school teachers had thus been created. 

In column 6 of the compilation is disclosed that duplicat- 
ing curricula for high-sc^ool teachers of all types except 
those of agriculture and industrial arts were offered in two or 
more institutions. Work for high-school teachers of physical 
education or athletic coaches was duplicated in five institutions. 
There were three Institutions having duplicating curricula 
for junior high school teachers and for regular high-school 
teachers of commerce and business,' music, and art. The 
duplication existed not only between the State’s two principal 
institutions, the university and agricultural collie, but also 
among its three normal schools. Although the normal schools 
were supposed to confine their functions to the training of 
elementary -school teachers, these institutions had been 
offering curricula for the training of certain types of high- 
school teachers. 

For the purpose of eliminating the duplication, it was rec- 
ommended that curricula for each type of high-school 
teacher be continued in one of the two principal institutions 
through a division of functions on the same basis as that 
made for senior college subject-matter courses. Bhgh-school 
teachers of speciifl subjects including natural sciences and 
their applications were to be trained in the institution 
specializing in natural sciences. High-school teachers of 
subjects including arts, literature" and social sciences with 
their applications were to \>e trained in the institution as- 
signed these particular branches. In the case of high-school 
teachers of physical education, joint curricula were to be 
offered in the two institutions, the students taking part of 
their work in one and part in the other. The three normal 
schools were to restrict themselves entirely to the training of 
elementary school teachers. 

Texas . — Due to its large number of institutions, Texas had 
developed teacher-training work pn an elaborate scale. Seven , 
teachers colleges had been established by the State to fulfill 
the function of teacher preparation. In addition, the State 
technical schools as well as institutions of other types had 
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installed programs of teacher training. ' Thus, duplication 
was found not only among the teachers colleges, but between 
the teachers colleges and other State institutions. 

^ Column 8 of the compilation shows that curricula for the 
various types of teachers were duplicated in from 5 to 14 
institutions. .Elementary school teachers were trained in all 
the State-supported institutions with three exceptions. An 
analogous situation existed with respect to regular high-school 
teachers of academic subjects. There were from 5 to 11 in- 
stitutions having duplicating curriqula for high-school 
teachers of .special subjects, such as agriculture, industrial 
arts, honle economics, commerce and business, music, art, 
and physical education. Another source of duplication was 
in the training of admimstrative and supervisory officers. 

The recommendations for the elimination of the duplica- 
tion provided for the discontinuance of teacher-tr aining work 
by many of the institutions. Curricula for elementary 
teachers were to be continued in ten institutions including 
the proposed six junior college branches of the State univer- 
sity. Junior high school teachers, regular high-school 
teachere of academic subjects and of home economics, and 
administrative and supervisory offices were to be trained in 
. only 4 instead of from 11 to 14 institutions. All trai nin g of 
high-school teachere of agriculture and industrial arts was 
■to be limited to one’ institution, the St$te's agricultural and 
mechanical college. Curricula for h^h-school teachers of 
. the other special subjects were to be confined to from 2 to 
4 institutions where previously such curricula had been main- 
tained in from 5 to 1 1 institutions. 

Virffinia. At the time of the survey, every State-sup- 
port^ institution in Vii^inia with' one exception was found 
offering duphcating curricula either for elemenUry or high- 
school teachere of one type or another. ^ 

Of the State’s 9 institutions, elementary teachere, as 
shown by column 10 of “the compilation, were being trained 
in 7 and high-school teachere of academic subjects in 8. 
-It was recommended that the number of institutions con- 
tinuing curricula for elementary teachere be reduced to 5 
and that the number continuing work for high-school teachere i 
of ac^emic subjects be limited to 4. In its survey, the 
comipisaion did not describe in detail the duplication of 
curricula for high-school teachere ofathe different special 
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subjects, but proposed t^at such curricula be so distributed 
among the institutions as to avoid duplicated effort Aid 
expense. 

Summary . — A large amount of duplication was found by 
the surveys in the field of teacher training. This was 
especially true with respect to elementary teachers and high- 
school teachers of academic subjects. 

In all 5 States, duplicating curricula for elementary teachers 
wore offered in a total of 30 State-supported institutions. 
The recommendations provided that^only 24, or two-thirds 
of these institutions, continue the curricula. There were 34 
institutions having duplicating curricula for high-school 
teachers of academic subjects. The number of institutions 
recommended to continue such curricula were 13, a greater 
reduction than in the case of elementary' teachers. In the 
individual States institutions having duplicating curricula 
for both these types of teachers varied from 14 in one State 
to 2 in another. 

Considerable duplication was found in the training of 
hi||^ehool teachers of sjwcial subjects. Curricula for such 
teHers of agriculture, home economics, commerce and 
business, and physical education were duplicated in from 
2 to 4 institutions in I State. There were from 2 to h 
institutions in another State having duplicating curricula 
for high-school teachers of home economics, commerce and 
business, music, art, and physical education. The greatest 
duplication existed in a third State where from .5 to 11 insti- 
tutions offered duplicating cumcula for the training of all the 
different types of specialized high-school teachers. Work 
for the training of administrative and supervisory officers 
was likewise duplicated in 3 institutions in 2 States and 1 1 in 
another. 

In eliminating the duplication, it was recommended that 
curricula for the training of each type of high-school teacher 
of special subjects be limited to either one main institution or 
several central institutions. The State university and the 
agricultural and mechanical college were designated in 
practically all the States. Other institutions offering the 
duplicating curricula were to discontinue the instruction. A 
similar recommendation was made in regard to administra- 
tive and supervisory officers. 


CHVPTKH VI 

Dl'PMC\TI()N I\ GRADUVTE WORK AND RESEARCH 

TN ADDITION to the major fields and professional branches 
J- of higher learning, the survey commission or committee 
analyzed the extent of duplication in graduate work and 
research in each State. Recommendations for its elimination 
were made as in the case of the other fields. 

Georgia. Notwithstanding the fact that the Slate was 
maintaining 25 institutions at the time of the survey, gradu- 
ate work in Geoigiu was confined to 2 institutions, the State 
iini\ ersity and college of technology. It was recommended 
that this arrangement be continued and none of the other 
institutions be permitted to offer graduate work. No dupli- 
cation c.visted in the graduate work offered by the two insti- 
tutions except in civil engineering. The recommendation 
was made that the State university discontinue work in this 
branch, leaving the engineering field entirely to the college 
of technology. \Mth the development of new fields of gradu- 
ate work, the position was taken that all sucli work should be 
concentrated in the State university. No step, however, 
was to be taken toward this end until ample funds were 
provided by the State. 

C onsiderable duplication and lack of coordination were 
found in research being conducted by the institutions. 
There were si.\ institutions conducting agricultural research 
independently of each other. Three of them were experiment 
stations under the jurisdiction of the State department of 
agriculture and not a part of the Georgia university system. 
To remedy this condition, it was proposed that a State 
.director of research for agriculture be appointed with the 
responsibility of supervision and coordination of the research 
being done in alrthe institutions. The three experiment sta- 
tions under the State department of agriculture were to be 
transferred to the university system. 

AortA Oarolina. Graduate w'ork was being offered in all 
three principal institutions of North Carolina. The main 
duplication was in the field of education, although in the case 
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of t/WO institutions similar graduate programs in a number 
of academic departments bad been maintained. Discon- 
tinuance of graduate work at all institutions except at the 
main State university was recommended. According to the 
plan of reorganization, this unit of the State’s consolidated 
university was to be the only institution offering graduate 
work. 

While research was being conducted in two institutions, Uttle 
or no duplication existed. The agricultural and engineering 
college had been devoting itself almost entirely to research 
in agriculture. Other fields were confined to the State uni- 
versity, which possessed superior facilities both in the way 
of an extensive library and scientific equipment. With the 
conversion of the State agricultural and engineering college 
into a branch junior college and the transfer of its principal 
functions to the main university, the latter institution was 
to be made the main center of all research in the State. 

Oregon . — It h&a already been shown that extensive dupli- 
cation was found in senior college courses between ^Oregon’s 
two principal institutions. A similar amount of duplication 
existed in graduate work. For its elimination the recom- 
mendation was made that graduate work be divided between 
the two institutions on the same basis as that adopted for the ' 
senior college courses. Graduate work in natural sciences 
and their related fields was to be offered only in the institu- 
tion spec ializing in natural sciences, while graduate work in 
arts, literature, and social sciences together with their related 
fields was to be limited to the institution allocated these 
particular branches. 

Each of the two'inatitutions had its own organization for the 
conduct of research. T(heir programs consequently were 
beuig pursued independently of each other. As a result 
there was considerable overlapping of research work, particu- 
larly in problems dealing with economics, sociology , business, 
finance, transportation, taxation, and other scientific fields. 

To avert such overlapping, it was proposed that research be 
articulated through cooperative projects with the scientists 
of both institutions participating. A cooperativq research 
council was to be organized consisting of representatives of 
the five State institutions, of the State board of higher educajj^ 
tion, and of the r^^ar State department of educatio*^ 
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Through consulUti^ with the scientific and professional 
staffs, major resear^ projects of prime importance to the 
welfare of the State were to be selected. Scientists from both 
institutions qualified to conduct research into the problems 
were then to be assigned to them and the necessaiy funds 
provided to defray their costs. The cooperative research 
council also was to be authorized to approve individual 
research projects conducted within the institutions and not 
connected with the major cooperative problems in order to 
prevent duplication. 

Texas. Graduate work was found to be an expensive 
source of duplication in Texas where a large number of insti- 
tutions were being maintained by the State. This duplica- 
tion was particularly serious in graduate work leading to the 
master’s degree. The following parcel ^lumns indicate the 
number of institutions offering graduate work in each major 
field at the time of the survey and the number recommended 
to continue the work: 


EXISTING ^ 

A. Graduate work leading to maa- 

ter’s degree offered in: 

1. Arte and sciences subjects in 

six institutions. 

2. Education in six institutions. 

3. Engineering in two institu- 

tions. 

4. Architecture in two institu- 

tions. 

5. Home economics in tw’o in- 

stitutions. 

0. Commerce and business in 
two institutions. 

7. Agriculture in two institu- 
tions. ^ 

B. Graduate work leading to doc- 

tor of philosophy degree in 
one institution. 


RECOMMENDED 

A. Graduate work leading to mas- 
ter’s degree: 

To be continued in one institu- 
tion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


/ 


Graduate w6rk in arts and sciences and in education lead- 
ing to the master’s degree, as shown above, was duplicated 
in six mstitutions. There were two institutions offering 
duplicato graduate work in engineering, architecture, home 
economics, commerce and business, and agriculture. Only 
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one institution, the State university, maintained graduate 
work leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy. The 
recommendations provided that graduate work in each major 
field be limited to one institution. The State university was 
designated os the institution in which all graduate work was 
to be given with the exception of that in agriculture and 
veterinary medicine, which were to be offered at the Stnto’.s 
agricultural and mechanical college. In addition to the insti- 
tutions for white students, the State college for Negro students 
had been maintaining graduate work, principally in the field 
of education. This work was to he dist^on tinned entirely. 

Two institutions in Texas were conducting research. Tlie 
State university was devoting itself to research in natural 
sciences, social sciences, and other related professional fields, 
while the research program of the agricultural and mechanical 
college was concentrated largely in agriculture. Notwith- 
standing this arrangement, some overlapping and duplication 
were found in the different research projects undertaken by 
the two ‘institutions in connection with taxation and rural 
banking. One institution had also established a division of 
rural home research, which duplicated in some respects home 
economics research at the other institution. It w as proposed 
that the agricultural and mechanical college confine itself 
strictly to research in agriculture. Research in the remaining 
fields was to be centered at the State universi^. 

Virginia . — Graduate work w as being given in*^hree institu- 
tions in Virginia, involving duplication in a number of tbeir 
offerings. It was recommended that one institution, the St a te 
university,*be assigned the graduate field. Work of graduate 
standing was not to be permitted in any other institution except 
in the case of agriculture and engineering, which were to be 
available at the State’s agricultural and mechanical college. 

No serious duplication was found in research among the 
institutions. Projiiosals were made that research* for the 
most part be concentrated in the State university, although 
the pursuit of research ^was to be encouraged by individual 
staff members of the other institutions. An exception w as 
the State’s agricultural and mechanical college, which was to 
do research in agriculture and engineering. 

Summary . — Duplication of graduate work in .1 or more 
fields was found in all 5 States. The number of institutions 
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in which such work was duplicated varied from 2 institutions 
in one State to 0 in another. The main duplication was in 
arts and sciences subject.s and in education, although in 
several instances there was duplication of graduate work in 
castineering and agriculture. The surveys al^> disclosed 
duplication ia such fields ns architecture, home economics, 
and commerce and business in one State. 

rnanimity of opinion prevailed among the commissions 
or committees that no duplication of any character in gradu- 
ate work shoiihl be permitted in any of the States. Their 
recommendations provided in general that the State univer- 
sity he assigned the graduate field and that all other institu- 
tiiuis discontinue work of a graduate standing. An e.xception 
was made in_^ the States that had separate agricultural or 
mechanical colleges which were to give graduate work in 
agriculture, engineering, or veterinary medicine instead of 
the State univeifeity. 

Duplieatidn in research consisted chietly of overlapping 
of research projects conducte<l by the institutions operating 
inde[)endentl^ of each other. In 1 State research in agricul- 
ture was being conducted by 6 institutions, 3 of which were 
e.vpcrirnent stations under the jurisdiction of the State 
department of agriculture and not connected with the State’s 
system of higher education. In another State the two prin- 
cipi.^1 institutions had their owm organization for the conduct 
of research, the programs in certain fields frequently over- 
lajiping each other. A similar lack of coordination rcsul ted in 
minor duplication in n third State. No significant duplica- 
tion in research was found infthe two other States. 

Recommendations for th^elimination of the' duplication 
in^ie different States were much alike in principle. In the 
State where overlapping ensted in agricultural research, a 
State director of research in this field was to be appointed 
with responsibility for the supervision and coordination of 
the w’ork in all the institutions. A State research council 
was to be organized in the second State with authority over 
the entire State program of research. Projects dealing witii 
ipiestions of prime importance to the welfare of the State 
were to be selected by the council and scientists chosen from 
the staffs of both institutions Were to conduct research into 
them cooperatively. It was recommended in general that 
the State university be made the center of research^ 


CHAPTER VII 

DUPLICATION IN EXTENSION AND MISCELLANEOUS 

ACTIVITIES 

Ij^XTENSION was another educational function frequently 
duplicated among the institutions within a State. In 
each of the surveys, the commission or committee conducted 
special inquiries into this question and made recommenda- 
tions for eliminating the e.xisting duplication. 

Georgia . — Prior to the survey in Georgia, the board o( 
regents of the university system had already taken steps 
toward the removal of duplication in extension work among 
its many institutions. This step consisted principally "of 
confining all extension to sLx institutions. Notwithstanding 
the effort of the regents, duplication continued to exist. 
A new plan, therefore, was proposed by the . purvey com- 
mittee. It provided that a State division of general exten- 
sion be organized under the control of a director responsible 
to the chancellor of the university system. The director was 
to develop a coordinated and State-wide program of extension 
in which faculty members from all State-sopported institu- 
tions were to participate. Cooperation of privately con- 
trolled institutions was to be secured wherever possible. 
The board of regents was to make special budgetary provision 
for the support of the division of general extension.^ 

Another source of duplication was the operation M alaige 
number of summer schools by the various institutions. It 
was recommended that many of them be discontinued and 
that summer schools be maintained at only six pr seven 
centers. In the determination of these centers care was to 
be taken to avoid the conduct of summer schools by State- 
supported institutions in the same communities where 
summer schools had already been established by privately 
controlled institutions. 

North Caro/iTia.— Extension was found to have been de- 
veloped on a large scale in North Carolina, this State being 
one of the leading Southern States in thi^ development. 
Extension classes were being conducted by \the 3 existing 
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^ institutions, correspondence courses by 2, and special activi- 
ties of different types by all 3. Notwithstanding this situa- 
tion, no unjustifiable duplication or wasteful competition 
existed among them. Tl^rough a program of cooperation, 
the State had been geographically zoned and each institution 
confined its extension wSrk to a particular area. 

In the plan of reorganization the three institutions were 
mei^ged into a single consolidated university, with the result 
that a similar unification of their extension activities was 
recommended. This unification was to be effected through 
the creation of a division of extension for the consolidated 
university in charge of a director. An integrated State 
program was to be developed by the director and instead of 
several branches of the university conducting their exten- 
sion separately each was to be assigned a share of the work in 
accordance with the interests and qualifications of its staff. 
The desirability of enlisting the cooperation of the privately 
controlled institutions of the State in the program was 
especially emphasized. 

Each of the three, existing institutions was operating a 
summer school. Numerous small classes were taught in 
which the same courses of study were found. It was rec- 
ommended that only a single summer school be conducted 
by the consolidated university. 

Oregon. Extension services of various types were found 
to have been developed in the two principal institutions of 
Oregon. One of them conducted extension classes in as 
many as 15 communities and offered correspondence courses 
for c<H|ege credit on a large scale. The other institution’s 
main mterest was in agricultural and. home eoxjnomics 
extension, although some extension classes as well as other 
special activities were maintained. A number of cases of 
duplication were found. The three normal schools had not 
been conducting extension. 

Recommendations of the survey commission provided for a 
complete reoiganization of the extensioif services through the 
establishment of a central council to have charge of all 
extramural and extension activities. The council was to 
consist of representatives of the five institutions, of the State 
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boftrd of higher education, and of the State department of 
education. A director was to be elected by the council with 
full authority to develop a unified State program of extension. 
All extension classes, correspondence courses, and other 
special activities were to be administered by the council and 
director as a State enterprise rather than by the individual 
institutions. Members of the staffs of all five institutions 
were to be utilized to perform the different extension services. 
The plan provided for the creation of a separate budget, the 
funds of which were to be expended by the council and its 
director. 

7>/as.— Considerable duplication was found to exist among 
the many institutions of Texas in providing extension ser\- 
ices of different types, such as extension classes, corre- 
spondence courses, and special activities. A similar situation 
prevailed in the operation of summer schools. The first 
column below gives the number of institutions conducting 
the several types of extension services and operating summer 
schools at the time of the survey. In the second column are 
presented the number recommended to continue these 
functions. 


' EXISTING 

A. Extension classes in 12 institu- 

tions. 

B. Correspondence courses in 

seven institutions. 

C. Other special activities in five 

institutions. 

D. Summer schools in 17 institu- 

tions. 


RKCOMMENDlf^ 

A. To be continued iii^ve institu- 

tions. 

B. To be continued in one institu- 

tion. 

C. To be continued in two institu- 

tions. 

D. To be continued in six institu- 

tions. 


As just indicated, the greatest duplication existed in the 
case of extension classes, correspondence courses and sum- 
mer schools. Extension classes were conducted in a large 
number of centers throughout the State and included classes 
of small size in a variety of subjects. Correspondence courses 
offered in the different institutions were the same or similar in 
subject matter while many of the summer schools also dupli- 
cated each others’ work. I'o avoid the duplication 7 of the 
12 institutions were to discontinue their extension classes and 
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correspondence courses were to be centered in « sinirle institu- 
tion, the State university, the other institutions beinfr re- 
quired to abandon correspondenre work. Smmner schools 
were to be operated by 6 instead of 17 institutions. 

\,irgima . — At the time of the survey in Virpnia, the e.xten- 
.su)n services of the several institutions were limited in their 
scope. Only 2 institutions conducted^ extension classes and 
1 institution offered correspondence courses. Little or no 
duplication was found. 

man/.— Duplication in extension was of frequent occur- 
rence in some of the States. The preutest duplication e.xisted 
in extension classes and correspondence courses. Extension 
classes in many cases were small and comprised a variety of 
subjects while correspondence courses offered by the different 
institutions were the same or similar in subject matter. 

In three States the recommendation's provided that the 
extension services be conducted as a State enterprise rather 
than by the indiNudual institutions. E.xisting work was to 
be consolidated into' a unified State program under the con- 
trol of a State director or council of extension. The director 
or coimcil was to utilize the services of the faculty members 
of all the institutions in conducting? the program. In a 
fourth State extension classes were to bo discontinued in 
seven institutions and correspondence courses confined to a 
single institution, the State university. 

I*urther duplication was shown in the operation of summer 
schools by institutions within the same St«te. Such dupli- 
cation was especially pronounced in States having many in- 
stitutions. It w'as recommended that summer schools should 
be operated at a few centers instead of a large number. 

Miscellaneous actu'iiies . — In two of the State surveys, the 
committee or commission made studies of duplication in non- 
ediicational or miscellaneous activities among the institu- 
tions. ^ 

Oregon was one qf these States. The following parallel 
columns show some of these activities found duplicated in 
that State and the recommendations made to eliminate them. 
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EXISTING 

A. Annual catalogs published by' 

each of five institutions. 

B. Statistical and recording divi- 

sion maintained by five in- 
stitutions. 

C. Publication division main- 

tained by two institutions. 

D. News and information bureau 

maintained by two institu- 
tions. * 

E. Organization for recruiting 

students maintained by two 
institutions. 


RECOMMENDED 

A. One annual catalog for all in- 

stitutions. 

B. One statistical and recording 

division for all institutions. 

C. One publication division for all 

institutions. 

D. One news and informal ion bu- 

reau for all institutions. 

E. To be discontinued. 


A number of the foregoing recommendations were innova- 
tions that had never before been attempted in coordinating a 
State program of higher education. 

In the survey in Texas, duphcation was found in the 
activities of some of the agencies of the regular State govern- 
ment and the institutions. As a result the recommendations 
were made that the gin, markets, pecan, seed laboratory, 
field seed certification, seed and plant, predatory animal con- 
trol, pink bollwonn, horticulture, and entomology divisions, 
boards, or commissions be discontinued as branches of the 
State, government and transferred to the State's agriculturaf 
and mechanical college. The Texas library and historic com- 
mission and the State library were to be transferred to the 
State university. Another proposal was that the functions 
of the State board of library examiners be performed by the 
State university and those of the State board of veterinary ^ 
medicine by the State's agricultural and mechanical college. 
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